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THE TALKING BIRD. 


A BIBD so very remarkable for its powers of speech 
is about to be described, that it will be well to 
premise, that the sketch to be offered is perfectly 
true—not the least a fiction—and furnishes an 
interesting addition to the curiosities of natural 
history. 

The subject of the narrative is a parrot, which 
belongs to Mr Peter Truefitt, photographer, 
Edinburgh, and may be seen in that gentle- 
man’s establishment at 65 Princes Street, by any 
respectable lady or gentleman who may wish to 
make its acquaintance. I am grateful to Mr 
Truefitt for his kindness in authorising me 
to make this statement, because it will save me 
from being suspected of inventing the story of the 
bird’s extraordinary talkativeness. 

I became acquainted with Mr Truefitt in the 
summer of 1873, and having occasion to visit him 
one Saturday afternoon, was invited to drink tea 
with the family. The only other stranger present 
was a Mr P——, who, like myself, had called 
on business. Mr P—— was a spiritualist; and 
of spiritualism in his conversation there was no 
end. He told us of having been present at a 
séance in London the previous week, and could 
assure us that he had seen a human body 
pass horizontally through the air from one room 
to another without any support save that given 
to it by the ‘spirits.’ ‘What!’ I exclaimed, ‘a 
human body pass through the air horizontally 
without any support!’ Mr P—— quietly 
answered: ‘I have said so.’ There was silence 
for a moment; and then a voice—I hear it 
yet—quiet, grave, solemn, but intensely satirical, 
uttered these memorable words: ‘My CONSCIENCE !’ 
I turned round, and found, to my astonishment, 
that the speaker who had so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly introduced himself was a parrot, which, 
after having thus expressed itself, sat on the lower 
bar of its cage, with its head on one side, looking 
straight across the table at Mr P——. ‘ Wonder- 
ful!’ I ejaculated. Mr P—— trembled, but could 


not keep his eyes from the parrot. ‘Eh, you 


rascal,’ said Poll; ‘go to the kitchen. You’re a 
Fenian. That’s what I say” And having thus 
delivered itself, it sprang into its ring, and shouted 
at the pitch of its voice: ‘ Ring the bell, ring the 
bell.’ Mr P—— became pale, rose to his feet, 
called for his hat and umbrella, and finally said 
‘ good-bye,’ and took his departure. He did not 
long survive this fright. Peace be with his ashes. 

As the reader may suppose, I was at once an 
admirer of Poll. I had heard parrots in a cracked 
voice endeavour to say ‘ Pretty Poll;’ but what 
other parrots had attempted this parrot had 
achieved, and having been assured that what he 
had said was nothing to what he could say, I was 
determined—being an occasional scribbler for the 
journals—to interview him. This determination 
I immediately made known to Mr Truefitt, who 
there and then invited me to spend the following 
Monday with him, and intimated that, as he and 
his mother and sister expected to be engaged 
during the day, I should have the bird pretty 
much to myself. 

According to appointment, I went early, and was 
ushered into the dining-room by the servant. 
Breakfast was set, but, with the exception of Mrs 
Truefitt, no one had come down-stairs, Poll was 
in his usual place, and appeared to be very much 
excited. I got out my pocket-book and pencil, to 
be ready. ‘We'll take our seats at the table,’ 
said Mrs Truefitt ; and we had no sooner done so, 
than Poll perched on one of the bars which ran 
across his cage, and looking toward the door of the 
room, shouted in a sound, clear, distinct voice: 
‘Peter, come to breakfast. Polly wants his break- 
fast. Quick, you rascal.’ It being summer-time, 
there was no coal in the grate, but lifting the 
poker, Mrs Truefitt made a feint of stirring the 
fire, when the parrot, in a most pathetic voice, said: 
‘Is it very cold?’ When Mr Truefitt entered the 
room, Poll more than surprised me by bowing 
most gracefully, and saying: ‘Good-morning, Mr 


Truefitt; I hope you are well.’ But when the © 


auntie of the family appeared, the joy of the bird 
was unbounded. ‘ Auntie,’ he said, ‘comment vous 
portez-vous? What news in the Scotsman this 
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morning? Come and kiss me, auntie. Come and 
kiss me, darling. Kiss me then. O kiss me.’ 
This was uttered in a most affectionate voice. I 
felt astounded, and could scarcely believe my own 
eyes and ears. Nor would he cease repeating the 
latter sentence until the auntie approached him 
and wished him good-morning. What surprised 
me most was the appropriateness of the bird’s 
words to the circumstances. Of course, this was 
the result of training ; but how could a bird, not 
possessed of a reasoning faculty, be trained to 
know, not only how to articulate certain words, 
but when to articulate them? This was the 
question which puzzled me. For example, when 
the cups were being filled, he looked gravely down 
to the table and asked : ‘Are ye wantin’ yer tea?’ 
and when we began to eat, he imitated the smack- 
ing of lips, and asked : ‘Is it nice? Is it good— 
very good?’ And after he had partaken of some 
dainty which Mrs Truefitt gave him, he again 
imitated the smacking of lips, and pronounced it 
‘good, good, nice, nice, very nice.” The fact of 
this appropriateness says much for Mrs Truefitt, 
his sole and exclusive teacher ; but I confess that 
Ihave always felt a difficulty about it. We had 
salmon for breakfast, and some one having asked if 
it was good, Poll said: ‘Fine, fine ; taste it, taste 
it ;’ and again imitated the smacking of lips, as 
if he were tasting it himself. During the half- 
hour or so we sat at breakfast, he seemed to know 
that I was there to hear him and report ; at least— 
which is not a usual thing with him so early in 
the day—he kept dancing about the cage, and 
firing off such sentences as the following: ‘Mamma, 
Polly is going to school. Mamma, he’s going to 
college to learn to be a doctor. Yes, my pretty 
bird—yes.”’ Here he would pause a little, and 
then start another theme. Sometimes he shouted 
like a mariner: ‘What ship? What ship, ahoy? 
Mate, there ’s a man overboard, of the royal navy.’ 
This last sentence he articulated most admirably. 
Then he was a baronet, and a candidate for the 
suffrages of a constituency. ‘Vote,’ he cried, ‘ for 
Sir Polly Truefitt. Iamamember. Major Polly 
Truefitt of the British army.’ And that he was 
interested in passing events was evident from the 
fact that he asked Mr Truefitt the following 
uestion: ‘ Peter, have you seen the great Shah ?’ 
en, as if he wished me to understand that he 
was not altogether ignorant of literature, he 
quoted: ‘Come on, Macduff, and coward be he 
who first cries hold enough!’ ‘ A horse, a horse, 
my kingdom for a horse!’ ‘Richard is himself 


’ He repeated several other quotations 
which I to take down, but 
that at the close he very emphatically and with 
a dash of pride, pronounced the author’s name— 
‘Shakspeare,’ and shook his -head, as much as to 
say that he knew what he was about. After a 
little silence, he said in a waesome manner : ‘ Poor 
pape, poor papa ; he is up among the little stars,’ 

is he had picked up after the death of the late 
Mr Truefitt, who was very fond of him. He 
repeated this several times ; and then naming a 
terrier that once belonged to the family, he said 


is dead’ Then sharply : ‘But Blucher was only a 
dog ;’ and very proudly: ‘But Polly is a good, 
good, good little boy. Ah, Jock ’—this to the new 

og—‘you are a bad boy. Go to the kitchen, sir, 
You are a bad boy; yes, yes.’ 

After breakfast, I was left alone with the 
but not long. An old gentleman called to see Mr 
Truefitt in his studio. He had a boy with him 
about eight years of age, who was put into the 
dining-room to wait until the old gentleman came 
down-stairs. The boy sat down on the seat nearest 
the door, directly opposite Poll’s cage. A few 
moments of silence occurred, and then Poll, pulling 
himself up, addressed the little stranger thus: 
‘John, attend to your master. John, fetch me a 
cigar. John, a glass of beer with the chill off. 
John, put the horses to the carriage; Polly wants a 
drive in the gardens with Lady Polly. John, brush 
my coat ; quick, you rascal.’ At the conclusion of 
this speech, which was delivered with an air of 
authority, the poor little fellow, whose name hap- 
pened to be John, was nearly frightened out of his 
wits, and leaving the room, he disappeared up-stairs, 
screaming : ‘Grandpa, the bird in the room has 
been speaking to me.’ When the old gentleman 
came down, he would see this wonderful bird; and 
he had no sooner made his appearance in the din- 
ing-room, than Poll very sharply asked: ‘ What’s 
your name, sir?’ The old gentleman literally 
sank into a chair. ‘My name,’ continued the 
parrot, answering his own question—‘ my name is 
pretty Polly Truefitt, seventy-two Princes Street’ 
(the number of a previous house). ‘I’m a Volun- 
teer ; Captain Polly Truefitt, first Highland com- 
pany. What corps are you?’ Then putting him- 
self into the attitude of a drill-sergeant, he unbur- 
dened himself in the following manner: ‘ Attention. 
Dress, Eyes front. Shoulder arms’ (the reader 
will excuse Polly’s order). ‘Fix bayonets. Rear rank, 
take open order; right about face; quick, march, 
Hooray, Hurrah for the Prince of Wales! Sergeant- 
major, right wheel. Make ready, make ready— 
present—fire.’ He then continued for some time 
shouting ‘ toot-oot-oot,’ &c. in imitation of the 
firing of rifles. The old gentleman was thunder- 
struck, and no wonder, for Poll’s pronunciation, 
while delivering himself of these words of drill, 
the inflection of his voice, and entire attitude, are 
so perfect, that a captain of Volunteers told me 
that the first time he heard him at it he was wait- 
ing for Mr Truefitt in the adjoining drawing-room, 
and could scarcely believe, even after the truth 
was made known to him, but that Mr Truefitt, 
being a Volunteer, had engaged a drill instructor 
to post him up for the evening. ‘Indeed,’ he 
added, ‘I never heard a drill-sergeant whose artic- 
ulation was to be compared to that of the parrot.’ 
After this effort, as if conscious of having done a 
good morning’s work, Poll wished us ‘ good-bye,’ 
and leaping into his ring, said no more until the 
one o’clock gun, which is fired from the castle, 
went off ; when, rousing himself up, he made the 
room ring by crying: ‘One o'clock, one o'clock; 
Polly wants his dinner. Jeanie, lay the cloth. 
Polly wants his dinner, with a glass of sherry ;’ 
and ceased not until the cloth was laid, and the 
dinner set. 

It will be necessary to pass over the afternoon 
performances of this wonderful bird, as a descri 
tion of them would take up too much space. In 
the evening, four ladies were present, and among 
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them a clergyman’s wife, who was more than 
delighted with Poll’s singing. As if certain that 
he would be desired to sing, he made the following 
request to himself: ‘ Poll, he said, ‘sing a pretty 
song to the ladies ;’ then coughing, like a nervous 
oung lady about to entertain a party, he sang the 
ollowing verses, giving to each its appropriate 


tune 
O dear, what can the matter be ? 
Jockey stays long at the fair. 
He — to buy me a bunch of blue 


ribbons 
To tie up my bonnie brown hair. 
For Poll’s a jolly good fellow, 
Poll’s a jolly good fellow, 
Poll’s a jolly good fellow, . 
Which nobody can deny. 
Down among the coals, 
Down pean the coals, 
Polly is a clever chap, 
Down among the coals, 
I wish I was a swell, 
Upon to my foot, 
n the m 
I I was a 
Don’t I, rather ! 
He sang other verses during the evening, such as 
Charlie is my darling, but of course substituting 
‘Polly’ for ‘Charlie ;’ Up in a Balloon, Boys; 
My dear Boys, my dear Boys, he is a Pal o° 
mine; and Champagne Charlie is my name, w 
to every little game, my boys; and amused an 
delighted us all by dancing to one or two of his 
tunes. His singing of Poll’s a jolly good Fellow, 
was inimitable ; but when asked to repeat it by 
the cle an’s wife, he very sharply told her to 
‘go to the kitchen.’ That he objected to being 
encored was evident, so we allowed him to sing, 
dance, speak, laugh, or be silent just as he pleased. 
Polly is a capital laugher. He bends and unbends, 
and does it so heartily that it is difficult to believe 
that he is not consciously amused. Then he cries 
too, most mournfully, and generally indulges in it 
when he hears any one speaking in piteous tones. 
When the company had dispersed on the evening 
in question, he looked as if aware that he had 
shewn himself off to some advantage, and, indeed, 
went the length of saying: ‘Poll is a very pretty 
bird. He’s a good little boy.” When drawing 
near to the later hours, he interrupted an inter- 
esting conversation by saying : ‘Are you not going 
to your beddies? Polly is going to his beddie. 
Yes. Good-night, good-night.’ He then leapt 
into his ring, and retired for the night, evidently 
ighly satisfied with the day’s performance. 
am certain that I have not recorded the half of 
what I heard Poll say, but enough has been quoted 
to shew that he is a most wonderful bird, A lady 
offered twenty guineas for him lately, and was 
astonished to find that a hundred guineas would 
not buy him. The last time I saw him, he dis- 
tinctly pronounced my name, after hearing it a few 
times. He then wished the Duke of Edinburgh 
much joy, and informed me that he was proud to 
have the honour of the acquaintance of the Prince 
of Wales. Indeed, he seems to be extremely 
fond of our future king, and an anecdote illustra- 
tive of this trait in his character may very appro- 
emid conclude this paper. When His Royal 
ighness, accompanied by his beautiful Princess, 
was in Edinburgh laying the foundation-stone of 


the new Infirmary, the royal procession 

along Princes Street, and halted for a few minutes 
opposite Mr Truefitt’s window, which was open for 
the occasion. A maiden lady of democratic prin- 
ciples was heard to say very ostentatiously that the 
people of Edinburgh were very foolish in making 
such an ado about two common mortals like them- 
selves, Some one very politely told her to hold 
her tongue, but she would not be put down, until 
Poll, who was —— to the open window, fairly 
silenced her by shouting until the procession 
moved on: ‘Hurrah for the Prince of Wales!’ 
That sentence was the bird’s latest acquirement, and 
all who heard him were unanimous in saying that 
he made the best possible use of it. Poll’s lin- 
guistic accomplishments clearly shew to what 
extraordinary lengths a bird can be taught to 
speak, not by mere rote, but with a wonderful 
degree of rationality and adaptation to circum- 
stances. 


MY ADVENTURES IN THE FRENCH WAR. 
CHAPTER III, 


On the morning after the desperate struggle in 
which I happened to be engaged, the regiment was, 
by an order of the day, summoned to parade before 
the general commanding the division. At the 
appointed time, we were drawn up in line, and the 
general, who soon made his appearance, proceeded 
to an inspection of the men. Calling the officers 
around him, he in a few but energetic words, spoke 
of the gallant conduct of the Franc-comtois, on the 
previous day. ‘And now, gentlemen,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘remember that it is not by courage alone 
that we can expect to repel the invader. To this 
must be added strict discipline and self-abnegation. 
The task which devolves on us has inc 
doubly in consequence of the heavy disasters which 
have befallen our country. If we are satisfied with 
merely doing our duty, the little that remains will 
soon crumble to pieces.’ 

When he ended his short address, the men gave 
him a hearty cheer, for they understood and a 
= better this simple language than the 

igh-flown rhetoric of the revolutionary tribunes. 
He then requested the adjutant to present to him 
each officer individually, and, when my turn came, 
the colonel advanced and undertook the task him- 
self. ‘Allow me to present to you, general,’ he 
said, ‘the officer I had the good-fortune of rescuing, 
a short time ago, from the clutches of your provost. 
I presume it was in order to prove his sympathies 
with the Germans, that he acted as he did yester- 
day, for it was he, sir, who defended that farm for 
two hours and a half, and thus saved the division 
from being turned.’ 

I shall not here transcribe the flattering words 
the general addressed to me. I was so taken by 
surprise that I scarcely understood what he said. 
Indeed, it was only when his expression of appro- 
bation had been repeated to me by my brother. 
officers, that I began to feel aware of their kindness 
and importance. As I returned to my company, 
the provost-marshal came forward, and apologising 
for his error, requested me to shake hands with him. 

If I note down this little incident of my military 
career, it is because it left an impression I can 
never forget. Even now that I am writing this, 
the scene, with its most minute details, presents 
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itself clearly before me. The men, in their dark- | The plain was crossed by a road, cutting it diagon- Ie 
blue uniforms, drawn up on the road, with the dull | ally from left to right, and losing itself in the us 1 
y sky for background; their countenances | thickets. ‘ 
ieonies with the consciousness of having done| For some time we replied hotly to the fire of the ‘J 
their duty right well ; the lusty cheer with which | Germans, who were so well protected that we could afte 
they received the general’s words ; the hearty con- | not get a glimpse of them, whilst their whistling , 
gratulations with which my brother officers sur-| and screeching bullets found us out behind our . 
rounded me. All this, I can see and hear, as if it ed little covers, and many a man who had lain not 
had happened yesterday. No sooner were we dis- | down there never rose again. Time went on, and of s 
missed than the men of my company called upon | still we remained motionless, deaths occurring on ing 
me to give them all the particulars of the defence | all sides. I looked at the men near me ; there Tw 
of the farm ; each turn in the recital, describing | was a certain contraction of their faces that I had nis 
danger, or difficulty, or escape, calling forth looks | noticed before, caused by the instinct of life. They adj 
of mute surprise and admiration, first at me, then | seemed to ask: ‘Why do we remain here? Why wot 
at each other, convincing me of that fresh appreci- | do not we get up and defend ourselves ?’ : 
ation of active courage, which the peasant carries} It was the old story, the oft-repeated mistake of ‘Gi 
along with him from his agricultural occupations | Weissembourg and Forbach, of Worth and Grave- ord 
into whatever other work he may engage in. It | lotte. There was a wotul want of deliberate fore- his 
would be useless to describe my own emotions. I| sight, as well as ignorance of the formidable enemy asce 
was more than repaid for all my past troubles. I| that had to be encountered. The result of this in- tha’ 
had no difficulty in accepting, in token of forgive- | considerateness was, that a mere handful of men had up 
ness, the hand held out to me by the provost. been sent unsupported to attack an enemy many mo) 
We had scarcely returned to our quarters, when | times superior in numbers, How the mistake had fror 
an order to march out again reached us. Staff-| arisen we did not know; but we felt that if ue 
officers were galloping in all directions ; bugles | succour did not come it would be all over with us. 01 
were sounding, drums beating ; cavalry passed us, | Retreat was impossible, as we should have had to do 
followed by artillery. All this sudden stir con- | re-cross that plain, without shelter, and under the tha 
(neha ws thet we were going to have another brush | most galling fire we ever saw. And yet every But 
with the enemy, and we were in high glee. As we | second added a death to the already long list of sent 
went along, we heard that, with the rest of our | ‘casualties’ The enemy was closing round us, as, and 
brigade, we were sent to reconnoitre the country on | on our right, we could see puffs of smoke which mo! 
the other side of the village of Ladon, and ascer- | told us we were enfiladed. wit 
tain as far as possible the exact position of the| It was then that we noticed on our left a small to-1 
enemy. Our brigadier, Colonel Girard, a brave | party of cavalry issuing from the woods. The awa 
man no doubt, but more fit to lead a regiment of | smoke did not allow us for some time to see 7 
cavalry into action than to handle a brigade, had | whether they were friends or foes, but the clear goo 
laced himself at our head. We soon reached | call of trumpets, as they sounded the charge, told thei 
on, where the regiments which were to take | us that supports had at last arrived. Instinctively, in 
pe in the reconnaissance were quartered. After | without orders, our men ceased to fire, and we i 
an hour’s march through a thick wood we| looked on with the anxiety of men waiting for the 
came upon a vast clearing, dotted here and there | their reprieve. At a trot, then at a gallop, one inc 
with a few bushes of black thorn, and from which | squadron of chasseurs, headed by our brigadier, tog 
we could see the village of Lorcy ; it was, we knew, | rolled along the road from left to right. As he eno 
occupied by the enemy. As we issued from the es us, Colonel Girard shouted: ‘Fall back! and 
wood we deployed in skirmishing order. On we| fall back! To the woods!’ In one instant we hel 
advanced, and yet no signs of the enemy, when all | were on our legs, and in less time than I take to dec 
of a sudden, from the woods opposite, from behind | write this, we were under shelter. When we looked ma 
the walls and the loopholed houses of the village, | again, the chasseurs were making straight for a dut 
from all sides, the enemy poured down upon us| battery that was still firing on us. How these an 
volley after volley of musketry and grape-shot. | brave men rode on to almost certain destruction! he 
Our first line was literally mowed down. For one | Their courage was marvellous. In front of them first 
instant, one instant only, there was some hesitation | was the range of heavy guns, admirably served, ing 
in our ranks ; but the ringing voice of our colonel | and belching out their murderous missiles—the nau: 
was heard above the din of the firing: ‘Lie down, | horsemen reeling from their saddles and falling tot 
my men,’ he shouted, ‘ let every one lie down !’ | lifeless as they advanced, and their chargers flying C 
and we did lie down, seeking the little scanty | all over the plain. hel 
shelter that this flat plain could give us against the | ‘The general is down,’ said some one near me. ter 
withering volleys of the enemy ; then we opened | Another said: ‘The poor fellows are forced to Ear 
fire in ourturn. I was fortunate enough to have a| retreat; their advance to save us is vain. How he ' 
small bush before me, and from this point, through | gallantly they fight! Here they come again! Poor nar’ 
the bare branches, I looked around, and had time | fellows!’ mel 
to examine our position. In front of us was the| Yes, poor fellows, indeed! Nobly they did their doo 
village of Lorcy, with its little church ; its steeple | work, as, by that timely charge, they saved the he’ 
ping out of the trees, and like a white phantom | débris of the regiment. We gave them a cheer, I sk 
er down with wonder and curiosity upon this | and a cry of ‘ Vivent les braves !’ as scarcely a dozen bro! 
slaughter. A little on its right were some farm- | of them rode back at a trot to their former position. tior 
houses, regular loopholed fortresses, from which| It was with bitter thoughts that we returned cou 
an incessant fire was being kept up on us. In our | that evening to our quarters. star 
rear, at about three hundred yards, was the wood; On reaching Bellegarde, I was sent to the head- Em 
which we had just left, and forming nearly a semi- | quarters to give an account of the engagement. tow 
circle, one end joining the houses in our front.| ‘This is a very sad business,’ said the general, as I 
3 | 
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I ended my narrative ; ‘a fruitless affair, that costs 
us many a brave fellow. So you say Girard is killed,’ 
‘Or ly wounded and prisoner, sir,’ I replied. 
‘T saw him fall from his horse, and a few seconds 
afterwards his aide-de-camp was also on the ground, 

‘ What are the casualties ?’ 

‘ As far as my regiment is concerned, sir, I have 
not yet been able to obtain the returns; but out 
of six hundred and eighty we mustered this morn- 
ing, four hundred and sixty-five only came back. 
Two hundred and fifteen killed, or wounded or 
missing. Our colonel is badly wounded; the 
adjutant and three captains are killed, and two 
wounded.’ 

‘This is very sad indeed,’ went on the general. 
‘Girard was very rash. He misunderstqod my 
orders ; and when he saw his mistake, he sacrificed 
his life to repair it. An inquiry will be opened to 
ascertain the cause of this affair. Tell your colonel 
that I am deeply grieved,’ he continued, walking 
up and down the room. ‘I shall see him to- 
morrow. As for you, I have just now received 
from the commander-in-chief an answer to a re- 

uest I made on hearing of your conduct yesterday. 
You are from this day attached to my staff. Now 
do not thank me. I know what you would say, 
that you’d rather remain with poe regiment. 
But after this day’s business, it will be very likely 
sent back to Besancon to recruit, or be dissolved 
and mixed in another regiment. You will have 
more chances of seeing active service in remaining 
with me, than going to the depét. I give you till 
to-morrow to think over it, Good-unight;’ and 
away he went. 

The next morning, after wishing my comrades 
good-bye, and assuring them I should not forget 
them, I entered the staff of the general command- 
ing the 3d division of the 20th corps. 

i was indeed sorry to part with my friends of 
the regiment Franc-comtois; the dangers we had 
incurred, the privations we had gone through 
together, although of recent date, had given me 
enough opportunities to appreciate their characters 
and cement our friendship. But the inducements 
held out by the general at our interview had 
decided me on accepting the kind offer he had 
made me, and the next day I entered upon my new 
duties. To learn these, I found my new com- 

anions ready to help me in every way possible. 

hey did not, however, present many difficulties at 
first ; I had simply to accompany the general dur- 
ing his inspections, receive the reports of our recon- 
naissances, and carry, when my turn came, orders 
to the different regiments under his command, 

General Ségard, although young for the post he 
held, had already seen much service. His charac- 
ter as a soldier can be delineated in a few words, 
Early to rise, often in the small hours of the night, 
he was the last to seek his rest ; a strict discipli- 
narian, looking constantly after the welfare of his 
men, always bivouacking among them, although the 
doors of some lordly mansion were opened to him, 
he was respected by his superiors, and loved by ail. 
I should like to be able to introduce here all my 
brothers-in-arms—a brave, intelligent, conscien- 
tious little group of men, whose devotion to their 
country never failed for one moment, notwith- 
standing the insults (they were all soldiers of the 
Empire) flung at them by the Republicans of the 
towns. 

During my leisure hours, and with their help, I 


found time to study our position and the plans of 
the campaign, concerning which I had been so far 
in total darkness. On the 23d of November, 
a general advance on Paris had been ordered by 
Gambetta, who himself directed, from his cabinet at 
Tours, the movements of the 18th and 20th co 
under Generals Billiot and Crouza, The remainder 
of the army of the Loire was still commanded by 
D’Aurelle de Paladines ; this general had been, 
after the victory of Coulmiers, much blamed for 
having let his best opportunity to march on Paris 
slip by. But we, who could see the state of the 
roads, the want of organisation and of discipline of 
the troops, understood the reasons why our com- 
mander-in-chief preferred remaining in the fortified 
camp at Orleans, rather than risk, by a hasty march, 
the last army of France. This march would have 
pe him between Von der Tann, the Duke of 

ecklenburg, and the armies around Paris, whilst 
Prince Frederick Charles was menacing us with a 
flank movement, with his massive columns, fresh 
from their victories at Metz. At last, hard pressed 
by the strategists of Tours, D’Aurelle had begun 
his forward movement, and the first results had 
been the two engagements in which I had taken 
part. Our centre was at Orleans and Chateauneuf; 
our left extended to Marchenoir ; while our right, 
composed of the two corps under Billiot and Crouza, 
was touching the road running from Gien to 
Montargis. Of the positions held by the enemy, 
we knew little, and for a long time we ignored 
entirely the presence of Frederick Charles before 
us, thinking all the while that the troops we had 
encountered on the previous days belonged to Von 
der Tann. 

At three o’clock in the morning of the 28th 
I was in the saddle, ready for duty. We had 
received, the night before, orders to march on 
Beaune-la-Rolande, and dislodge the enemy from 
that position. We were to be supported on the 
right by the 18th corps, which was to operate a 
flank movement by Lorey and Méziéres, e had 
reached the village of Bois-commun, and I had 
just been sent to the rear, to hurry on some of our 
reserve, when I heard the crackling of the musketry 
opening sharply on our front. It was about eight 
oclock; the day was cold; a clear sky without a 
cloud ; and the first rays of the sun were lighting 
up the top of the houses, as the battle of Beaune- 
la-Rolande, which was to settle the destiny of 
Paris, begun on all sides. My experiences of that 
battle will be related in next chapter. 


ANECDOTES OF DOCTORS. 


Foremost among the old English physicians whom 
we propose to sketch, must stand out that blunt, 
clever, irascible Yorkshireman, Dr Radcliffe, whose 
memory the great library at Oxford (for which he 
bequeathed forty thousand pounds) will never 
allow to perish. Though there was perhaps a 
certain pride about his honest bluntness, we must 
respect the man who could tell the truth even to 
royal patients. ‘ 

Two years after his arrival in London, Radcliffe 
was appointed physician to the Princess Anne of 
Denmark; and soon after the accession of King 
William, was rewarded for the cure of two of 
William’s favourites by a present of five hundred 
guineas from the Privy-purse. Though refusing 
the post of court physician, Radcliffe is said to 
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have received from the king in six years nearly 
eight thousand guineas. His gains, indeed, seem 
to have been enormous, for, in 1691, he received 
one thousand guineas from Queen Mary for success- 
fully prescribing for the young Duke of Gloucester, 
the son of the Princess Anne ; and we cannot dis- 
believe the story that Dr Gibson made a thousand 
a year by receiving patients who were unable to 
obtain admission to Dr Radcliffe. 

In 1694 he attended the good Queen Mary for 
the small-pox, and on merely reading the prescrip- 
tions of the other physicians, at once pronounced 
her ‘a dead woman ;’ a prediction very soon veri- 
fied. Queens and princesses might shrug their 

retty shoulders at his name, but they could not 

i with Radcliffe’s services, and we find him 

ing a messenger of the Princess Anne, ‘that 
she had nothing but the vapours, and was as well 
as any other woman in the world, could she but 
think so.” He was dismissed the court for this hit. 
Even royal pride, however, had to bow before the 
doctor, and he was, in 1699, again sent for 
to see the Duke of Gloucester, whom he at once, 
abusing soundly the two court physicians, pro- 
nounced as beyond the reach of medicine. 

In 1695, King William gave Radcliffe twelve 
hundred pounds, and made him the offer of a 
baronetcy, which he declined, for having gone 
abroad to attend the Earl of Albemarle, who, on 
his recovery, had sent him four hundred guineas 
and a diamond ring. Even the king Radcliffe 
did little to conciliate, and told him frankly that 
all promises to cure him were futile. He might, 
he said, if he gave up drinking long toasts with 
the Earl of Bradford (who drank hard), live three 
or four years ; but no art would carry him further. 
When the king was finally seized with dropsy, 
and asked the doctor what he ‘thought of his 
legs,’ Radcliffe replied : ‘ Why, truly, sir, I would 
not have your Majesty’s two legs for your three 
kingdoms.’ 

Can we wonder that William ever afterwards 
refused to see the blunt doctor, in spite of the 
intercessions of the Earl of Albemarle and other 
nobles ? 

For many years, Queen Anne remembered the 
message about the vapours, and never sent for him 
to the palace ; but when her own husband, Prince 
George of Denmark, was dying, she had again to 
bate her pride. But Radcliffe was both blunt and 
rough, and told her plainly that no medicine could 

reserve him more than six days; and the Prince 
ied of dropsy within that time. 

Fond as Radcliffe was of money, he could bear 
losses philosophically, if the story is true, that, 
losing five thousand pounds in a foolish commercial 
adventure, he coolly remarked in his City tavern, 
that, after all, it only amounted to going up five 
thousand more pairs of stairs. He was equally 
calm when he lost fifteen thousand pounds down 
and a City bride. With that strange inconsistency 
common to human nature, Radcliffe, though he 
hated breaking a guinea for small payments, was 
charitable in a large te He secretly sent five 
hundred pounds to the Nonjuring clergy of Nor- 
pounds to r Episcopal clergy of Scotland. 

To those whom he we seat the doctor was 
rough ; to those whom he despised, he was terrible 
indeed. Tyson of Hackney, a notorious usurer 
and miser, once came to him disguised as a poor 


man, in order to save the fee. Radcliffe recognised 
him, and at once shook Death’s dart in his face. 

‘Go home, sir, and repent!’ he roared. ‘The grave 
is ready for the man who has raised an immense 
estate out of the spoils of orphans and widows, 
You will be a dead man, sir, in ten days,’ 

Tyson died within the time, having the wretched 
satisfaction of leaving behind him three hundred 
thousand pounds. 

Radcliffe, who died in 1714, was succeeded by his 
protégé, Dr Mead, the son of a dissenting minister 
at Stepney, who a inoculation in Eng- 
land. Though an ardent Whig, Mead was a friend 
of Pope, Garth, and Arbuthnot. Educated at 
Utrecht, Leyden, and Padua, Mead became famous 
at an early age, and soon acquired a European repu- 
tation. Though a mild forbearing man, he once drew 
his sword on his scurrilous rival, Dr Woodward, and 
forced him to beg his pardon. His d house in 
Great Ormond Street contained a library of ten 
thousand volumes, and curiosities innumerable, 
which he could well afford to purchase out of his 
six thousand pounds a year. A liberal patron of arts 
and sciences, he helped to start the Foundling Hos- 
pital, and was generous to artists and scholars. As 
to the St Thomas’s Hospital, anatomical 

ecturer to the Surgeons’ Company, and vice-presi- 

dent of the Royal Society, he knew every one who 
was eminent. He corresponded with his old 
fellow-student, Boerhaave, and was eulogised by 
Pope, who says: ‘I highly esteem and love that 
worthy man.’ 

Like his patron Radcliffe, Mead was fond of 
taverns. He spent his evenings at Batson’s coffee- 
house ; and in the forenoons, apothecaries used to 
consult him, for half-guinea fees, at Tom’s coffee- 
house, near Covent Garden. With all his learning, 
Mead believed that the sun and moon had influence 
over human bodies, and wrote a work on the sub- 
ject. At the age of twenty, Fothergill, the son of 
a planter in Tortola, released his fifty slaves, and 
became a oe. beggar ; then commencing 

ractice, he amassed nearly two thousand pounds 
in six months, and came to England, where he 
soon became renowned for his benevolence and 
his learning. 

Passing over Freind, whose Jacobitism got him 
into the Tower, and Cheselden, with his predilec- 
tion for pugilism, we pass on to that excellent 
man, the Quaker physician, Lettsom. When only 
forty years of age, Dr Lettsom is said to have 
made twelve thousand pms per annum. The 
charity and generosity of this amiable man knew 
no bounds. For a highwayman who stopped him 
and took his purse, he obtained a commission in 
the army. His rich patients he neglected for the 

or. He was one of the earliest supporters of the 
es Sea-bathing Infirmary. He promoted 
vaccination, and helped forward the Royal Humane 
Society. Lettsom is described as a tall man, with 
a dark yellow face. The well-known epigram upon 
him ran : 


When any sick to me apply 

I physics, bleeds, and sweats ’em ; 
If after that they choose to die, 
What’s that to me ?—I Lettsom. 


A greater man, and quite as social and amiable, 
was Edward Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination. 
A chance remark of a Gloucestershire dairymaid 
was the origin of his great and useful discovery. 
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He was the son of a Gloucestershire clergyman ; 
and on the expiration of his apprenticeship to a 
surgeon near Bristol, studied under the celebrated 
John Hunter. In 1790, parliament voted Jenner 
twenty thousand — as it appeared clearly from 
a Report of the College of Physicians, that, out of 
164, 311 cases of vaccination, there had been only three 
deaths. Jenner seems to have been a meek, gentle, 
and modest man, astonished at his own fame. The 
character of the man is well shewn in a letter he 
wrote to Cline, who assured him, if he came to Lon- 
don, he would earn ten thousand pounds a year. 

‘Shall I, he says, ‘ who, even in the morning of 
my days, sought the lowly and sequestered paths 
of life in the valley, and not the mountain—shall 
I, now my evening is fast approaching, hold my- 
self up as an object for fortune and for fame? 
Admitting it as a certainty that I obtain both, what 
stock should I add to my little fund of ——_- 
And as for fame, what is it?—a gilded butt, for 
ever pierced with the arrows of malignancy,’ 

John Hunter was a remarkable instance of 
natural genius discovering its true bent. The 
Glasgow cabinetmaker’s boy was right when he 
left the plane and the chisel, and turned anatomical 
assistant, to be in time surgeon-general of the army, 
and, ‘without a doubt, the first surgeon of Europe. 
On his great collection, now in the College of 
Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Hunter is said 
to have spent ninety thousand pounds. It was 

urchased by government for fifteen thousand. 
Senter's skilfulness may be gathered from the fact, 
that he once removed a tumour as large as a man’s 
head, and healed the wound, as surgeons say, by 
the first intention. He was so diffident-a lecturer, 
that he is said to have always taken thirty drops 
of laudanum before he commenced his discourse. Th 
character, Hunter was arrogant and contemptuous, 
trampling down all opposition. When told of a 
hostile criticism being published, he said: ‘ Yes, we 
have all of us vermin that live upon us.” Hunter 
died in 1793, suddenly, at a meeting in St George’s 
Hospital, where some opposition had irritated him. 
A fear of hydrophobia from a cut he had received 
in dissecting a er _patient, had latterly 
preyed much upon his mind. His chief dis- 
coveries were in relation to cancer and popliteal 
aneurism ; but he carried the study of anatomy 
farther than his predecessor, and established the 
existence of new properties in the gastric juice. 
Hunter was fond of keeping wild animals, from 
which he sometimes ran great risks. 

In Abernethy, we come again to one of those 
rough eccentric physicians of whose kindness in- 
numerable good stories are told. Like Dr Johnson, 
he hada warm heart under a roughexterior. Though 
he could be absolutely brutal to fine ladies and 
affected misses, he is said to have been an amiable 
man, beloved of his family and friends. But to 
tiresome ee and malades imaginaires, he was 
at times the personation of rudeness : ‘ Sir, that’s 
enough ; go home and read my book.’ To a lady, 
who complained of low — he would say: 
‘Don’t come to me; go and buy a skipping-rope.’ 
Sometimes, however, he met his matc a 
one day came to consult him, and was rather 
diffuse in describing his symptoms. 

‘Sir,’ said Abernethy, ‘you had better tell me 
your whole life.” Upon which Curran sat down, 
and seriously began: ‘Iwas born in the year ——, 
in the county of ——, Ireland ;’ and Abernethy 


burst into a laugh, and entered properly into his 
case. A lady, determined to be brief, and to humour 
the tyrant, one day entered his consulting-room, 
and, thrusting out an injured hand, merely said: 
‘My thumb, sir’ ‘You, madam,’ he exclaimed in 
admiration, ‘are the only sensible woman I ever 
had for a patient,’ 

A gentleman, equally determined, being roughly 
interrupted, suddenly locked the door, put the key 
in his pocket, and insisted on being heard. Aber- 
nethy smiled, and complimented the patient on his 
resolution. To a gentleman, who gave him twenty 
pounds to re-attend his wife, he said: ‘Are you 
the fool who gave me twenty pounds the other 
day? Go home, and tell your wife to dine earlier, 
and eat less ; and do you keep your money in your 
pocket, for no doctor’s advice is worth twenty 
pounds.’ To a lady, he said severely: ‘Go home 
and tell your husband he will not have a wife this 
day six months 

Abernethy was no respecter of persons. Poor 
or rich, his patients had to submissively take 
their turns, or they might go elsewhere. An 
angry nobleman once broke into his room, and 
stated his rank and titles in full, and asked 
Abernethy if he knew who he was. To this 
Abernethy replied : ‘And I, sir, am John Aber- 
nethy, surgeon-lecturer of St Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, &c. ; and if you wish to consult me, I am 
now ready to hear what you have to say, in return, 
sir’ The Duke of Wellington, angry at having to 
wait his turn, abruptly entered his room. Aber- 
nethy asked him how he had entered. ‘ By the 
door, sir.” ‘Then, said the irascible doctor, ‘I 
recommend you to make your exit the same way.’ 
He is also said to have refused to attend Geo 
IV. till his lecture at the hospital was over. The 
point on which Abernethy most insisted was the 
stomach, and through that important organ he 
declared all diseases could be cured. The cele- 
brated biscuits which he used to eat and recommend 
were not so called from him, but from the baker 
who first invented them. That there was kindness 
in Abernethy, who can deny, who remembers the 
story of how he returned all his fees to a poor 
widow who had consulted him, and added 
pounds, to enable her to give her sick child a daily 
ride? He had a horror of operations, and rejoiced 
when the evil could be averted without such rough 
and terrible remedies. 

We must not forget to enroll among our doctors 
the poet-doctor, Akenside, who, at the age of 
twenty-three, wrote the Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion, a which Pope admired and eulogised. 
Akenside is described by one of his best biogra- 
phers as a bundle of contradictions. ‘ By turns he 
was placid, irritable—simple, affected—gracious, 
haughty—mean, benevolent—kind and_ brutal.’ 
He is described as thin, pale, and lame. He was 
rough to women, and sometimes paced the hos- 

ital preceded by with brooms, to drive 

ack the crowd. The poet’s classical tastes were 
ridiculed by Smollett in Peregrine Pickle; nor can 
we wonder at Smollett’s ridicule when we read the 
stories of Akenside’s sourness and ce. If 
he bullied his poorer patients, as we are told he 
did, we can only rejoice at the mortification he 
must have felt when one of the governors of St 
Thomas’s plainly told him: ‘Know thou art a 
servant of this charity.’ 

Among eccentric physicians we cannot select a 
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better instance than Garrick’s enemy, the facetious 
Dr Monsey. A poor doctor at Bury St Edmunds, 
he obtained a _ by saving Lord Godolphin, 
who was on his way to Newmarket, from an 
apoplectic attack. In London, he became the 
friend of Sir Robert Walpole. 

‘ How is it,’ said Sir Robert, ‘ that nobody will 
beat me at billiards, or contradict me, but Dr 
Monsey ?’ 

‘Other people,’ said Monsey, ‘get places: I get 
a dinner and praise.’ 

One of Monsey’s oddities was his way of extract- 
ing teeth. He would sometimes fasten a bullet to 
a piece of catgut, which he fastened to the guilty 
tooth. He then loaded a pistol with the bullet, 
and fired. He once prevailed on a friend to try 
this strange operation ; but when all was ready, the 
patient repented, and bawled out to Monsey to 
sto 


Stop, stop! I’ve changed my mind.’ 

‘But I haven’t, and you ’re a fool and a coward!’ 
said the doctor, pulling the trigger with malicious 

Monsey in old age became a miser; and 
ere is a story told of his returning from a journey 
to find his servants at a tea-party, and just pre- 
ing to light a fire in a grate where he had 
hidden gold and notes to a large amount. Monsey 
died in his ninety-fifth year, and left his body 
to be dissected. His fortune—more than sixteen 
thousand pounds—went to his only daughter. 

Talking of doctors’ fees, reminds us of Sir 
Astley Cooper and his fifteen thousand pounds a 
year. His largest fee was thrown him in a night- 
cap by an old West India patient. An operation 
had been performed, and the two physicians had 
received three hundred guineas each. 

‘But you, sir,’ said the old man to Sir Astley, 
‘shall have something better : take that ;’ and he 
flung his night-cap at Sir Astley. 

‘Sir,’ replied Sir Astley, ‘1’ll pocket the 
affront!’ The cap contained a draft for a thousand 
guineas. 

Nor let us, in this cluster of doctors of the olden 
time, forget that amiable friend of Pope—Garth, 
the enemy of apothecaries, whom he scarified in 
his The Dispensary. Arbuthnot is another 
of the old physicians who was a friend of Pope’s. 
The son of a poor Scotch clergyman, Arbuthnot, 
failing to get a living at Dorchester, came to 
London, and turned doctor. Gradually his practice 


increased, and he was appointed physician-in- 
ordinary to Queen Anne. He died at last of 
asthma and melancholy. 


Perhaps no physician of eminence was ever so 
cruelly set _ by the wits as Garth’s abomination, 
Sir Richard Blackmore, a conscientious but rather 
dull poet, whom Dryden had condescended to 
maul, That Sir Richard had once kept a school, 
was the chief charge pressed home against him. 
Nevertheless, he seems to have been a worthy 
man, whom William III. knighted, and made 
physician of the household. 

Among the last of the clever but eccentric class 
of doctors, was Scott of Bromley, who flourished 
within the present century. wds flocked to 
him from London for his advice, although aware 
that they might meet with some unpleasant rebuff. 
Scott, like some other shrewd . sicians, trusted 
more to dietetics and general habits than medi- 
cine for his cures. He usually at a glance saw 


what was wrong—overfeeding, ing, sedentary 


employment, late dinners, snuff-taking, and so on. 
In a few words, he peremptorily ordered a change 
in these respects, A gentleman having gone to 
consult him, was told to dine early on a mutton- 
chop, drink no more beer, and give up taking 
snuff. The injunction was hard, and only to a 
limited extent obeyed. The patient some time 
afterwards returned to say he was not getting 
well. Scott in an instant detected the disobedience 
of his orders. ‘You still take snuff, sir?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
‘Then, go away and die; why trouble me.’ This 
time, the order was obeyed in all its integrity, 
The patient got completely well, and lived to be a 
nonagenarian. 


THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. 
CHAPTER XIX.—BARRHOLME. 


THE only exception which either Sir Alexander 
Mervyn or his daughter would have ventured to 
make to the rule by which Lady Mervyn’s corre- 
spondence was held in strict respect, was in the 
case of letters from the seat of war. Occasion 
for that exception arose, as has been said, but 
once ; and when at length the heavy cloud of her 
illness rolled away from Lady Mervyn’s faculties, 
and she was equal to a languid resumption of the 
ordinary business of life, an undisturbed mass of 
papers awaited her inspection. With the subsid- 
ence of disease she had recovered the power of suf- 
fering, and the day on which she set herself the 
task of examining the accumulation of her corre- 
spondence was one of terrible reckoning with the 
past. She knew she should find no letter from 
her son among those papers ; and though she did 
not understand the full meaning of his silence, its 
warning of estrangement was not lost on her. 
The terrible depth and fixity of David’s grief for 
his young wife she could not appreciate ; but 
she felt, with the instinct of motherhood, that 
her son was lost to her, more effectually than 
he could have been, had the wife, for whose early 
death she had felt so little pity, lived to fill his 
heart. But she did find among the papers piled 
on her bureau one letter for which she had looked, 
and from the sight of which she shrank—a 
letter from Mrs Ferris. It was respectful, reason- 
able, and brief. They had heard, said Lucy’s 
sister, from Captain Mervyn, much what they had 
expected to hear ; but they had been looking very 
anxiously for the news of the child, which her 
ladyship had promised them. Six weeks having 
gone over, and the time for their sailing from 
England for Sydney being near at hand, Mrs Ferris 
ventured to beg that she might be informed where 
the little girl was, and whether she had taken 
easily to her new home. Something like the 
deadly faintness by which her illness had com- 
menced came over Lady Mervyn as she read the 
few lines which composed Mrs Ferris’s letter ; and 
it was after repeated attempts made in vain, that 
she succeeded in writing an intelligible reply to it. 
On examining its date, and that on which Mrs 
Ferris stated that she and her husband were to 
sail, Lady Mervyn discovered that barely time 
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enough remained for her to reply, so that Mrs 
Ferris could receive her answer before her depart- 
ure; and this consideration at length nerved her 
to the task before her. She wrote kindly, but 
vaguely, to the effect that the child had not long 
survived its mother, and that the shock of all the 
revious circumstances, and of the baby’s death, 
fad occasioned her a severe illness, from which 
she had but just rallied, and which had made it 
impossible for her to write sooner. She con- 
eluded with good wishes, expressed with wonderful 
warmth for Lady Mervyn. 

When she should have told David that his little 
daughter was no more—and she might surely tell 
him the fact with as much vagueness as she had 
| told it to Mrs Ferris, sparing him at least the 

knowledge of the Leotile mode of the child’s 
death—her task would be done, and the episode in 
David’s life which had cost her so much, utterly at 
an end for ever. And yet it was with no sense of 
triumph that Lady Mervyn told herself this, as she 
sat, with her white attenuated hands clasped upon 
the desk before her, lost in painful thought, with 
no triumph, but with an utter sickness of heart, 
which, she felt only too sure, was destined to be 
abiding. The wicked hope that had come to her, 
that the child might not live, that if only she 
could secure concealment for a time, it might be 
made permanent by death, had been so suddenly 
and horribly realised, that Lady Mervyn felt its 
fulfilment as a judgment. She had indeed been 
‘cursed with a granted prayer ;’ and she shrank 
from the recollection of her own sin of thought, 
as if her hands had been red with the child’s 
innocent blood. She must let her son know 
that the baby was dead, and every hour’s delay 
made the task more difficult, If Lady Mervyn had 
been able to realise how much of the effect on her 
son’s mind, which evinced itself in that estrange- 
ment from her from which she had to suffer so 
acutely, had been eo by her coldness of 
expression, she would have let some of her genuine 
regret appear in the brief letter which she forced 
herself to write to him on that same day. But 
her sense of guilt in thought and intention, 
the knowledge that she had dimly compassed in 
her mind the possibility of inducing David to 
ignore this only child of his dead wife, a strange 
kind of fear of the two beings who, unseen by 
her, had transiently crossed her path, and vanished 
into the silent land, restrained her. She stated 
the fact to David as she had stated it to Mrs 
Ferris—some day she might tell him the truth, 
when time should have softened the past—but, 
though she alluded to the sorrow with which he 
must learn the news, she did not imply that it had 
caused her any. Nor did she add one word of 
remonstrance or regret on the subject of David's 
silence towards her. No more than the death of 
his wife had the death of his child brought Lady 
Mervyn to forgive her son. 

Marion returned to Nutwood, when her mother’s 
convalescence was established, and things resumed 
their former aspect at Barrholme. It was a 
time of year at which Mr Cairnes and his 
daughter usually went to Manchester, and though 
Anne would gladly have remained at Barrholme, 
she could not discover that Lady Mervyn wished 
her to do so. With her reviving health, her 
former reserve returned, and Anne made no more 
way with her. Anne found matter for grave 


thought in all that had occurred, and she never 
lost the conviction that Lady Mervyn’s visit to 
London had had an unavowed motive ; and that 
the mutual relations of the mother and the son had 
undergone a change. The incoherent words which 
Lady Mervyn had said to her recurred often to the 
girl’s memory, and she sometimes flattered her 
fancy with the notion that they might be pro- 
phetic ; but not for long together. Anne’s good 
sense and habitual truth-culture were stronger char- 
acteristics than her fancy ; and that the unknown 
something, the existence of which she divined— 
the clue to the respective conduct of David and of 
Lady Mervyn—was of a nature to render her hid- 
den and hopeless love less hopeless, her good sense 
entirely forbade her to believe. No; it must 
suffice for her, in leaving his home and his mother, 
to take with her the knowledge that David had 
escaped from the death which had seemed so near, 
and that she had not betrayed herself to the 
observant eyes of those who loved him best, as 
they believed, but immeasurably less than she did. 
The pain of absence was a pain to which she had 
become accustomed ; indeed, this love of hers had 
lived and grown upon as little sustenance as had 
ever been accorded to any human sentiment of so 
abiding and absorbing a nature; and she sub- 
mitted to it, with all the added misery of some- 
thing unknown, yet vaguely suspected, which, if 
known, would part her still more widely from the 
object of her love. 

It had happened, somehow, that among the 
numberless subjects of their girlish discussions, 
that of David’s marriage had never turned up 
between Marion and Anne. Marion was not 
vulgar-minded and scheming herself, and there- 
fore not ready to suspect other people of being 
so; and though she loved her brother dearly, 
and admired him very much, she by no means 
imagined that the paramount object of every 
young lady in the county must be to ‘catch’ 
David, and the steadfast purpose of every young 
lady’s mamma to aid and abet her in that 
laudable purpose. She had been, besides, much 
taken up with her own love affair, and also 
sufficiently impressed, unconsciously, by Anne’s 
superiority of character, to have any gossiping 
tendencies of her own considerably subdued by it. 
It certainly had vaguely occurred to Anne, in 
moments of inevitable depression, that in addition 
to the pain of loving him without return, there 
would come, some time or other, that of seeing 
David the lover, the husband, of another. But 
this had never lingered Jong in Anne’s mind ; 
there had been nothing to increase or fix it. 
Rumour did not mingle the name of any fair 
English or Irish girl with David Mervyn’s ; and 
he passed, during his visits to Scotland, for being 
entirely fancy-free. It was natural that the in- 
stinct of love, with its ever present attendant, 
jealousy, should have suggested that in the mystery 
of David’s sudden departure from Barrholme, a 
woman must be concerned ; but, to oppose that 
natural instinct, there existed in Anne’s case an 
exquisite purity of mind, which would have 
rendered the suspicion of anything clandestine, or 
in any sense whatever dishonourable, utterly 
impossible to her. Her thoughts never went 
beyond ‘trouble’ to David. When, however, she 
pondered over the words that Lady Mervyn had 


spoken to her, another idea struck her. Were the 
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mother and son at variance about a woman ?| was considerably more of hope than of apprehen- good | 
Had Lady Mervyn, who had not succeeded so/| sion in her anticipation of the meeting with her eluded 
completely as she imagined in concealing the | brother-in-law and her niece. Anne felt both nothin 
pecuniary embarrassments of Barrholme—for had | shy and anxious about this innovation on her life. |} Hf] Sebast 
not Anne’s father detected them, at least in part? | She had for so long had but one natural tie, her would 
—and whose ambition and family pride were | father, and one close relation of choice, that which should 
well known, proposed a marriage to her son,| bound her to the Mervyns, that she could not actual 
which he had rejected—a great marriage—to be | contemplate with pleasure an association combining tion, i 
carried into effect when he should return with | strangeness and duty. Mr Cairnes had no notion trouble 
all his fresh-gathered Crimean laurels? Anne | of such fanciful difficulties. His own easy and after t 
well knew that Lady Mervyn’s reserved disposi- | kindly life was lived entirely on the surface, it blunde 
tion held within it much capacity of cold resent-| had no sentimental substrata; he frankly re- So ] 
ment, and that even her beloved son would not | garded his beloved Anne as too quiet and too brough 
be exempt from its influence, when the crowning | solitary for her years, and thought it would be story 
offence of resistance to her usually unquestioned | ‘very nice’ for her to have a relative, not too old matter 
will should be concerned. In this notion Anne | to be a companion. Anne told him, in reply conditi 
discovered a feasible explanation of the preoccu-| to a remark to that effect, that she wished for termin 
pation so plainly evinced by Lady Mervyn’s | no other companion than himself; but he put that fructuc 
muttered words, ‘ David’s wife’—an explanation, | off with : ‘Tut, tut, my dear; women always like belove 
too, which was welcome, for at least it signified | their little gossipries with women ; and the more 
a respite from the only occurrence which could| the merrier, you know.’ Nevertheless, Anne’s 
oblige her to struggle with her own secret feelings. | heart was very heavy when she left the Tors, and 
So long as David, though not her own, was not | she had a keener sense than ever before, of separ- 
the lover of any other woman, Anne’s conscience | ation from David and his home. 
did not demand the rooting of her love out of her! Marion Graeme was not unaware that, from 
heart. some cause or other, the relations between her 

So, after long lingering farewells to every spot | mother and her brother were changed. She felt 


at Barrholme particularly associated with David 
Mervyn, Anne Cairnes left Scotland, for an absence 
of several months, during which she was to pass 
some time in London, with her mother’s sister, 
a Mrs Westland, whom Anne had never yet seen. 
Mrs Westland had gone out to India with her 
husband when Anne was an infant, and was now 
a widow, very moderately provided for, with one 
son, a fine boy of ten years old, the only child 
remaining to her of several. Near kindred was a 
novel experience to Anne, and she looked forward 
with a good deal of interest to making the ac- 
quaintance of her aunt, of whom Mr Cairnes had 
a very imperfect recollection. His wife’s sister, 
Maria, had been, he believed, considered quite 
a beauty, and she had made a good match, 
so far as position was concerned ; Captain West- 
land having been a man of very good family, 
whereas, as Anne knew, her mother and her aunt 
were as completely ‘nobody’ as Mr Cairnes 
himself. He believed, also, that Maria had rather 
given herself ‘airs’ on account of this superiority. 
But Captain Westland was not a fortunate man ; 
he had quarrelled with his family, and got into 
debt to an extent which had rendered his getting 
away from India impossible. When his regiment 
had fulfilled its term of service, he was obliged 
to exchange into another ; and so it came to pass 
that the sisters had never met again. Colonel 
Westland died poor, and in debt; and his 
widow did not despise assistance from her 
rather despised brother-in-law, whose former 
position she remembered with disdain ; but of 
whose present = nothing, in her prolonged 
experience of the entirely different conditions of 
Anglo-Indian society, enabled her to form a just 
estimate. The truth—with which, however, Mr 
Cairnes did not make Anne entirely acquainted— 
was — with the exception of her pension, Mrs 
Westland had no means whatever on which to 
rely for the education of her boy, beyond such 
as = be supplied by the generosity of the 
‘Manchester man.’ That, however, was not quite 
an unknown quantity to Mrs Westland, and ane 


some regret, and some curiosity on the subject, but 
she did not venture to indulge the latter. Lady 
Mervyn was not to be questioned, at least by 
Marion, about anything which she thought proper 
to do or to leave undone ; and that this was her 
doing, Marion did not doubt. It never occurred 
to her as a possibility that the change might have 
oe with David, and not with his mother, 
and she ventured on only a moderate amount 
of speculation concerning it. Perhaps he had 
been getting into debt, before the war—young 
men were so extravagant, Marion thought ; the 

had such a lot of expenses, and luxuries, whic 

she had never taken into account, or indeed found 
out until she married, and had an opportunity of 
observing Mr Gordon Greme’s notions of the 
comfortable and the indispensable—and perhaps 
her mother had had to pay those debts, and that 
had made her bitter. Marion knew something 
of how ‘bitter’ her ladyship could be about 
money, and judged her harshly for it, as it was 
not unnatural she should judge her, considering 
her ignorance of the root of that occasional bitter- 
ness, And then, David was so unsatisfactory a 
correspondent himself. Long after he had quite 
recovered, and was doing duty with his regiment 
again, it was useless to hope for a a 
letter from him. ‘Tell me all about yourself, 
and Gordon, and little Sasha’ (for he called his 
nephew by the Russian diminutive of Alexander, 
holding Sandy and Alick in equal aversion), ‘ and 
every one a everything, dear Marion, but don’t 
expect in return anything beyond the assurance 
that I am alive and well; for there is nothing so 
impossible in this place, and leading this life, as 
writing letters.’ Such was the tenor of her 
brother’s communications, and Marion, at first 
provoked, soon minded it not at all. She assured 
Anne that her brief mention of David, in writing 
to her, was simply because she had nothing more 
to say. As he very justly remarked, news of the 
siege of Sebastopol was all he could possibly give 
them, and he was not going to compete with Mr 
Russell of the Times. Marion knew he was in 
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good health, because he said so; and she con- 
cluded he was in good spirits, because he said 
nothing at all about it. If they did not take 


i] Sebastopol within a reasonable period, Sasha 


would have a goo before his uncle David 
should have made his acquaintance. With these 
actual and prospective demands upon her atten- 
tion, it was not surprising that Marion did not 
trouble herself very much about her brother, 
after the first terrible fright which the Balaklava 
blunder had given them all. 

So — the dreary months of the war; and 
brought to the few persons with whom this simple 
story concerns itself, only such ap, Te 
matter-of-course changes as belong to the ordinary 
conditions of human existence. Then came, the 
termination, the ‘drawn battle,’ as that most in- 
fructuous success has been justly called, and the 
beloved ones of many hearts came home. 


CHAPTER XX.—‘ A SORROW’S CROWN OF SORROW.’ 


On a dull dusty day in the summer of 1856, 
David Mervyn, who had arrived in London on 
the preceding night, walked out to Hammersmith, 
through Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, from 
his hotel. He took little note of the scene around 
him, and in his bronzed face was no sign of the 
elation of ‘coming home.’ In his heart there was 
not the faintest thrill of pleasure or of the excite- 
ment, which is as often its imitation as its accompani- 
ment. Memory was busy with him; he was suffering 
are-awakening and unendurable bitterness of grief. 
His wife, his sweet, loving young wife! his heart 
ached, his soul craved for her, in the horrible void 
where she was not. The voyage home, the ‘long 
leave,’ the sight of the familiar scenes, the same 
when such ghastly change had robbed his life of 
hope and love; the people he would have to see, 
the frightful contrast between this home-coming 
and what it might have been, what he had pictured 
it to his Lucy, when she could bear to hear of it; 
all these tortured David with a fierce anguish, 
for which there was no relief. Every hour of their 
brief life together came back to him, every detail 
of their agonised parting; the clinging of her 
hands, the nervous quivering of every limb, while 
yet she held him as much by the desperate appeal 
in her wild sunken eyes, as by the clasp he was 
forced to loosen; the last kiss, when her lips 
dropped from his with a moan which he could 
hear now. Oh, if he had-but turned back then, 
but lingered one moment longer, so that that 
should not have been the last, the very last sound 
of those sweet lips for him, for ever! Oh, for the 
love and the sorrow that were in it! The love 
that never, never, never was to glorify and 
sweeten his life again, and lift it up above common 
things. Alas! for the sorrow that was abiding! 
During that walk, which David Mervyn never 
forgot, the chief source of his torment was the 
memory of the meeting they had sketched. It 
was to be ‘at home,’ where they had parted, in the 
humble lodgings with which his gentle darling 
had been so well content; and Lucy was to wear 
her blue gown—‘No matter about its being old- 
fashioned ; it must be that very same gown,’ he had 
said to her—and the very first song she was to sing 
to him was to be Ben Bolt, because the first time 
he ever saw her she had worn that gown, and 


crowding back upon David’s memory, he started 

from them, as from the bite of some savage beast ; 

_ desperate rebellion made his heart burn within 
im. 

Why was it not to be? Why was that young 
life demanded? What had they done, that 
the dreadful doom of separation had come upon 
them? He looked old and haggard, for all his 
upright martial figure and his strong elastic step, 
as he murmured thus in his impotent human 
anguish. A most pathetic pity for her, and for 
himself, mingled with the cruel, ingenious torture 
of his grief. She was so young, so simply happy, 
so harmless, she loved him—ah, how she loved 
him! It must have been so hard for her to die, 
alone, of terror and of grief for him! He realised 
her desperate, helpless fear; he knew every pan 
that had torn her until pain could do no more, an 
his heart was rent with craving pity. ‘I think of 
Lucy in heaven, the place she was fit for, Lucy’s 
sister had written in her simple trustful way ; and 
sometimes, during the past months, before the 
fierce renewal of suffering had come with his 
return, David had tried to think of her in heaven 
too. But all that broke down now, in the presence 
of the ruin of his earthly hopes. Where was 
heaven? What was heaven? He could not 
follow her into the vague void. It was here, here, 
he missed, and mourned, and yearned for her, and 
could not be comforted. 

He wanted to see the house where they had 
lived out their little love-story together, where 
they had parted. He wanted to see it for more 
than the indulgence in the luxury of grief and 
memory. A terrible sense of unreality had some- 
times come over him, in the distant land where 
everything was so unlike the familiar objects, and 
there was no association between his Present and 
his Past. Was it all a dream? Was his Lucy 
fading away from him into the region of phantoms ? 
How should he grasp and hold the truth as it had 
been, even with all its anguish, and never, never 
lose it? He strove with this haunting tendency, 
despairingly, as those who are losing their sight 
fight with the advancing blindness, and strive to 
assure themselves of the forms and outlines of 
things growing inexorably indistinct. But with 
the first glimpse of England the sense of unreality 
vanished utterly, and the full poignancy of his 
bereavement returned to him with such pain as he 
welcomed with the jealousy of himself and his own 
constancy which is a quality of high natures only. 
He was strangely glad that he could suffer thus, as 
he approached a former home—that his grief 
could be so like, so worthy of that which had 
killed her for his sake—that the meeting which 
was never to be could not have found him more 
entirely hers; the world, and life, and all that was 
in them, more utterly shut out, set aside, post- 
poned, than this hour found him, in which he 
was hastening to gaze, with horrid, vain yearning, 
upon the place which should know her no more 
for ever. 

‘I think you would rather be here, my Lucy, 
than in that far heaven,’ was the murmur in David 
Mervyn’s heart—and he could not submit. 

At length, he reached the quiet, respectable row 
of shops; and the first sight of them, from the 
opposite side of the road, made him sick and giddy. 
It took him a few moments to recover himself, and 
then he crossed over, and stood before the house 


that song. When these little things came 
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that had once been Mrs Ferris’s, looking blankly 
at the wool patterns, the strips of embroidery, all 
the women’s gear of the Berlin shop. Yes, there 
was the house ; in the rooms above there, he and 
she had lived out their little day ; had been so 
happy, and so wretched ; there she had loved him 
with the loyalest and sweetest love man had ever 
won ; there her heart had broken, and she had 
died. Sometimes, he had thought, when the 
unreality he so dreaded came over him, that it 
would not have come if he had seen her dead; if 
he had looked at the sign and the seal which ‘ God’s 
good angel of Death’ sets upon the separated ones, 
at sight of which stubborn hearts are awed into 
submission. But she had vanished from him in 
the fulness of life; he had not seen ‘the mower 
whet his scythe,’ nor marked ‘the crimson blos- 
som’s fall.’ How often he had tried to catch at the 
reality, by picturing her to himself, in her coffin ! 
He could see the room, the walls, the windows, the 
furniture, every little familiar object she was 
wont to use; he could see the clearance of them, 
and the blank. But Lucy—dead! Ah, no! he 
never could see that! until this moment! when 
it seemed to him that she was lying in her coffin 
in that room above there, and that it had all hap- 
pee yesterday! The next moment, David Mervyn 
nocked at the private door. 

‘Can you tell me,’ he asked the young woman 
who answered his summons, ‘ whether any part of 
this house is now let in lodgings ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, she answered ; ‘the first floor. But 
it’s let, and the lady and gentleman—which 
they’re new married—are coming in to-morrow, 

‘Indeed! I—I could not see the rooms, I sup- 
pose?’ He took his purse out of a breast-pocket ; 
the girl looked at it, and then at him, grew very 
red, and said: ‘You can, sir, I am sure—least- 
ways, I’ll ask my mistress—but not for money. I 
beg your pardon, sir, but surely you’re the captain?’ 

David looked at her. Was there, then, any 
living link between the past and the present ? 

‘You don’t remember me, sir; but I’m Mary 
Jane, as was here when you left. Won't you step 
in, and sit down a bit in the parlour ?’ 

‘I remember you now,’ he said. ‘I will come 
in, if you please.” He went into the narrow floor- 
clothed e—how well he remembered the day 
he entered it first—and glanced with a shiver at 
the staircase. ‘They carried her down those stairs, 
and out at that door,’ he said to himself, mechani- 
cally. ‘Thank you; I will stand here, in the 
passage, Mary Jane, if you will go and ask your 
mistress’s leave for me to go up-stairs.’ 

Mary Jane went away without a word, and did 
not return for some minutes. She had been ex- 
plaining who the visitor was, to the quiet little 
widow, Mrs Ferris’s successor, who had taken 
Mary Jane, together with the premises, stock, good- 
will, furniture, and fixtures. He stood, leaning 
sideways against the wall, looking up the staircase. 
‘That is the landing she used to run to, when she 
heard my knock—but that painted window-blind 
was not there; it was a white one” <A crowd of 
incoherent recollections thronged upon him ; what 
were the Russians’ sabres to the Rasedhonts of 
memory? Mary Jane returned. 

‘You can go up-stairs, sir,’ she said, ‘ with pleas- 
ure.” But she made no movement like accom- 
panying him. He went up, and in another minute 


he remembered it, when his wife took joyous 
possession of her small domain; it was swept, 
garnished, ready for its new occupants, and— 
empty. 

After a while, David rang the bell, and Mary 
Jane promptly answered it. He was standing by 
the window in the inner room, 

: you here,’ he asked her, ‘when my wife 
died ?” 

‘I was, sir; but I was not up-stairs much; there 
was a deal to do” 

‘But you saw her? You can tell me exactly 
where they placed her coffin ?’ 

‘It was here.” Mary Jane pushed away a table 
which stood in the middle of the sitting-room, and 
drew a long line on the carpet with her foot. 

‘Can you tell me which way her face was turned 
when she died ?’ 

‘T can, sir, for I saw her before she was laid out, 
The bed was just as it is now, and her face was so’ 
—she pointed towards the east. ‘The nurse said, 
she died watching for the morning.’ 

He asked her no further questions, and Mary 
Jane ventured to say: ‘We were all very sorry, 
sir, to hear of the baby going so soon after—though, 
for my own part, I think a motherless child is 
better there than here, 

‘Yes, indeed, much better.—I will go now. I 
am much obliged to you. You must accept this’— 
he put money into her hand—‘not for to-day, 
you know, but for old acquaintance’ sake. And 
you must thank your mistress for me. Good-bye’ 

He gave one quick glance round the rooms, ran 
down-stairs, mall, remembering the trick of the 
lock, before the girl could follow him, had let 
himself out at the door. 

For a whole fortnight David Mervyn lingered in 
London. He wrote to his father that he had busi- 
ness at the Horse Guards and elsewhere, and could 
not get to Barrholme. Two days out of that time 
he passed at Hastings, where he visited the farm- 
house at which his wife had lodged, but did not ask 
the people there any questions, or mention her, or 
make himself known to them. On one of the two 
evenings, he walked a long way out on the Hast- 
ings side, and, passing a large house, on the right, 
inclosed within handsome gates, saw that it was 
called Douro House. 

‘That must be the fine seaside residence Marion 
told me Mr Cairnes had bought,’ thought David. 
‘She said it was called Douro House. It is a fine 
house, and well placed. I wonder whether they 
are there, or in Scotland. It looks inhabited. Yes, 
there ’s somebody on the balcony. I daresay it is 
Anne. How astonished she would be if I were to 
pay them an evening visit! But I won’t. I shall 
see them all, quite soon enough, in Scotland 

He walked on; and presently he began to think 
about his last interview with Anne Cairnes, his 
resolution to tell her of his marriage, and how he 
failed to fulfil it; the telegram; his return to 
London, Lucy’s ecstasy of joy, and rapid recovery. 
His mind toiled painfully among the ruins of his 
life ; one thought was very distinct in it. If he 
had trusted Anne, she would have been kind to 
his Lucy. He looked back on all that time, now, 
with amazed self-contempt. How weak he had been, 
and how little it mattered now. His mother—he 
wished he could have felt the old affection for her; 


crossed the threshold of the room in which he 


but it had gone, and he could not recall it—had 


and Lucy had parted, It was exactly the same ag | 
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} some right on her side. He had deceived her; in 
so far he had wronged her, and for that he would 
atone, by doing her cold, stern will: she, who 
valued oso more than love, should have it. 
It would avail him and his lost Lucy nothing now, 
that she should be talked of by idle tongues, curi- 
ously, and that her name should be blazoned on 
a pompous tablet on the wall of the church at 
l| Dumfries, whereon were inscribed the virtues of 
countless Mervynsdeceased. His Lucy and her child 
were shrined in his heart, which would never 
admit another tenant; and in that sacred silence, 
which his mother would not break—he had made 
that condition with her, in the one letter he had 
written to her since his arrival in England—they 
were more surely and entirely his. J 

Beside Lucy’s grave in the old churchyard 
at Kensington, on the evening before he left 
London, David Mervyn pondered those things 
afresh. When at length he turned his steps from 
her resting-place, it was with the abiding sense 
of his marriage vows upon him, though the wedded 
hand ' vanished, and the troth-plighting voice 
was sti 


A hearty welcome awaited David Mervyn in 
Scotland. It was a time of rejoicing there, for 
the <> had come home, with few excep- 
tions. The war had not been cruel to the gentry, 
though there were terrible blanks in the homes of 
the people. There was much visiting, and dining- 
out, dancing, and speech-making. In these festivi- 
ties David shared, g 3 his duty with a military 
exactitude, except in the matter of dancing. He 
did not dance, which caused consternation amon 
the young ladies ; but when they were poem 
that he had been wounded in the right ankle, and 
could not dance without pain and inconvenience, 
they became reconciled, and he all the more inter- 
esting. He was not, perhaps, so popular as the 
other ‘Crimean heroes’ (as we called our young 
men in those days, with the harmless bombast 
which we cover with complacent ridicule when 
French people indulge in it)—who were ready for 
any amount of jollity and practical joking ; but 
the elders liked him, and sought his society, and it 
was observed of him that Captain Mervyn seemed 
to know something about the war—the politics, the 
Epomacy, the tactics, and the consequences of it ; 
whereas the others knew nothing about anything 
except the fighting, or, as Canrobert said, le strict 
nécessaire. But David Mervyn loved his profes- 
sion the more that it was almost all he did love 
in those sadly changed days. Marion and her 
babies interested him; but his life did not need 
Marion, and he was quite content to see her 
}| entirely ‘ wrapped up’ in her home, its duties, and 

its delights; to know that her life did not need 
him, He had always been ‘good friends’ with his 
j| father, a term which usually means a relation of 
natural regard, in which the equality, the com- 
panionship, and the confidence of friendship have 
no place. Sir Alexander was proud of David, 
glad to see him, sometimes vaguely sorry, for his 
son’s sake, that he had ‘cut up the property’ so 
much. A man in such a state of health as Sir 
Alexander Mervyn’s, however, unless he be of 
a exceptional disposition, loves nobody, and can 
pense with everybody, except his physician, 
and ‘the best nurse in the world’—that is, the 


wife, who cannot ‘ beg that some one may be got 


to supply her place, as she is obliged to leave, and 
to whom he is not bound, by the great universal 
law of self-interest, to be grateful and polite. 

And David’s mother? The most comprehensive 
answer to this question will be found in the state- 
ment, that after one interview, exclusively devoted 
to the discussion of money matters, David avoided 
being alone with her as much as possible, and she 
acquiesced in that avoidance. He was kind, ob- 
servant, and attentive to Lady Mervyn, but he was 
not the same David, and she felt almost afraid of 
him sometimes, as of a stranger wearing the form 
and features of her son. The silence respecting 
the past which he had imposed on her, he strictly 
observed on his own part. The questions about 
the child, which she had dreaded, were never 
asked. The mother’s instinct divined—though her 
sterner nature could not sympathise with—the 
filled her son’s heart ; 

er pride and jealousy raged against the dead girl, 
who had such sure hold of him even in her hg 
who still baffled all her plans, as she had baffled 
them in life. If, during the second year of the 
war, Lady Mervyn, the shock of all the past events 
outlived, and the smooth surface of her quiet life 
regained, had cherished hopes that David would 
have ‘got over it’ by the time of his return, and 
be ready to fall into her views about Anne Cairnes, 
—she was glad under any circumstances that she 
had told him that Anne was to be won—a very 
few days of her son’s presence at Barrholme sufficed 
to destroy them. David had literally forgotten 
his mother’s revelation of Anne’s supposed senti- 
ments towards him, until he caught her eager look 
of watching, when, for the first time, he met Mr 
Cairnes and his daughter at Barrholme. Then, 
with Anne’s hand in his, and his grave face lighted 
with one ofits rare and beautiful smiles, he remem- 
bered it, and was angry with himself because he 
remembered it. Did he believe it? Did he—to 
whom no woman in the world was even interest- 
ing, but who had the truest reverence for woman- 
hood—he, to whom the merest notion of inspiring 
or feeling love was only not repugnant because it 
was utterly foolish—believe that the dark-eyed 
woman, so much handsomer, and more refined 
in look and manner than he remembered her— 
loved him? With the perfect modesty and self- 
restraint of Anne’s demeanour—lit through and 
through though her face was with the joy that had 
come at last—would he have known it without 
his mother’s hint? Not, David felt, in the instant 
in which he acknowledged to himself that he did 
know, that he did believe it, if he had not loved 
his Lucy so as to have learned every secret in the 
sad science of human love. But, even as the 
black eyes now told their story unconsciously to 
his beak look, so the blue eyes, long veiled in dark- 
ness, had told theirs to the lover’s questioning 

Ze. 

David’s regret was too deep and true for him 
to go through a formula of self-denunciation for 
coxcombry. This was a great misfortune to a 
woman for whom he greatly desired happiness. 
His mother had been terribly right. And Anne? 
What did this meeting, and the days that followed 
it, bring to Anne? They brought knowledge that 
the man she loved was more than ever worthy of 
love ; they did not bring despair, for she had not 
hoped, since the impression that the mystery in 
which David and his mother were concerned had 
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reference to a woman, had come to her; but they 
brought the intimate immutable conviction that he 
too had a rooted sorrow—a hopeless love. He could 
not deceive the girl who, in other ways inexperi- 
enced, had passé par-la. But he succeeded perfectly 
in deceiving her in another respect ; he saved her 
with scrupulously loyal care from the slightest 
suspicion that he had discovered her secret. To 
her father, to Mrs Westland, who was staying at 
Victoria Lodge, and to herself, David was attentive 
and friendly ; but the equality of his friendliness 
would have put his mother’s hopes to flight, had 
they not taken wing long before. 

Anne was happy when she was with him ; she 
‘could not help that, as she often said to herself, 
wondering why, a little, and yet had she not 
accepted her life with this unreturned love for its 
meaning? They were much together, at Barr- 
holme, at Victoria Lodge, and at all the houses 
in the country where entertainments were given ; 
and Anne gathered many hours of happiness into 
her garner of remembrance, knowing that they 
would be treasures for the years to come, but not 
foreseeing the shortness of the harvest-time. But 
David had to warn her of that, and he resolved to 
do it when no eyes but his own should be upon her. 

They had been sitting on the rock-platform, for 
some hours of a fine autumnal afternoon, David 
reading and talking, Anne, Marion, and Mrs West- 
land working, when Mrs Westland went into the 
house. 

‘It must be pleasant at Hastings just now,’ said 
Marion. ‘When is your aunt going there ?’ 

‘Next week.’ 

Anne looked thoughtfully at the sea, and said 
to David, who had laid aside his book, and taken 
up the telescope : ‘Did you know a Captain Martin 
of the 110th—he was in the Crimea ?’ 

‘Yes, I knew him well. Poor fellow, he was 
killed at Inkermann, 

‘Indeed! I wonder what has become of his poor 
wife? Isaw her at Hastings, the first season we 
were there.’ 

‘She is dead too. He heard the news just 
before the battle, and was dreadfully upset by it. 

David rose and walked away, quite to the other 
end of the platform. Anne said no more ; but her 
thoughts were busy with the sweet, young face, 
and the music that had floated over the summer 
sea. She would have told David about Mrs Martin, 
and shewn him the portrait she had drawn of her 
from memory, but that she felt her question had 
struck some chord which responded painfully, 
Marion looked at her watch, announced that she 
must go and see after baby, but would return, and 
left them. 

David drew near the spot where Anne was sit- 
ting—it was the angle of the rock whence she had 
watched for his coming on Marion’s marriage-day— 
and, still looking through the glass, said: ‘You 
= “4 Cairnes are not going away next week, 

0 

‘Ono; only my aunt. We have several engage- 
ments—all the same as your own, I think—for a 
fortnight to come.’ 

‘Some of my engagements have a bad chance of 
being kept, I fear. I have not told any one yet ; 
indeed, I have only got the papers to-day—but, I 
have been trying to effect an exchange into a regi- 
ment on foreign service.’ 


steady, and he looked away from her face across 
the bay. 

‘Yes, Anne, I have. I shall be off to India this 
day month.’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


THERE are no startling discoveries to announce; 
the meeting of the British Association, even, pro- 
duced nothing except certain speeches 
which have provoked much discussion, but which, 
seeing that they set forth nothing that had not 
been said before, may be expected in due time to | 
take their place in the quiet haven of unappre | 
ciated speculations. It is well for science to have | 
a quiet time, and to take holiday, as it is for the | 
busy people who work behind desks and counters; | 
and the scientific societies which are about to open | 
their session will perhaps shew us before it closes, | 
that a quiet time is a fruitful time. What the 
busy people will shew us remains to be seen. We 
hope at anyrate for real honest work, and not for 
ee al oy Art in the present day has an un- 
happy tendency towards the artful; and in the 
arts there are too many artifices. It has been well 
said, that if trades and handicrafts would do their 
very best, regarding excellence of achievement a 
the highest honour, London would be the noblest 
university in the whole world for material and 
moral culture. 

Not least among the advantages offered by 
science is the fact, that scientific work must be 
honest work. The investigator finds that he must 
work according to the laws of nature, or else fail 
utterly, During the last session of the Royal 
Institution, Mr Francis Galton delivered a lecture 
‘On Men of Science—their Nature and their 


Nurture,’ in which, after stating that the ratio of |} 


scientific men to the population of England is 
about one in ten thousand, he shews that the 
characteristics of those men are energy, health, 
steady pursuit of purpose, business habits, inde- 
gen ma of character, and a strong innate taste 
or science. These qualities are strongly marked; 
hence, in addition to the laws of nature, we see 


reason why scientific work should be honest work. |} 


But among them health stands conspicuous. Mr 
Galton records two of the answers he received to 


his inquiries on this particular—‘Only absent | 
from professional duties two days in thirty years; | 
only two headaches in my life ;’ and, ‘Never ill for | 
more than two or three days except with new: | 
ralgia,’ the latter being from a man between seventy | 
and eighty years of age. ‘It is positively startling, | 
says Mr Galton, ‘to observe in these returns the | 
strongly hereditary character of good and indiffer- | 


ent constitutions.” He finds reason to believe that 
marriages of unhealthy men and women are not 
infrequent ; and he adds, ‘these returns seem to 
shew that the issue of such marriages are barely 
capable of pushing their way to the front ranks of 
life. All statistical data concur in proving that 
healthy persons are far more likely than others to 
have healthy progeny ; and this truth cannot be 
too often illustrated, until it has taken such hold 
of the popular mind, that considerations of health 
and energy shall be of recognised importance i 
questions of marriage, as much so as the more 
immediately obvious ones of rank and fortune.’ 
Galton is quite right, and the truth which 


‘Have you succeeded?’ Her voice was quite 
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he thus puts forward is one of the highest import- 
ance. If people would only remember, that for 
the most part they may choose whether their 
families shall be healthy, active, and energetic, or 
not, much of the helplessness and misery which 
now afflict the nations of the earth would dis- 


a 

Phe Science of Language is a modern phrase, 
introduced within the present generation ; but it 
has been strengthened and confirmed by subsequent 
experience. Not least among the evidence in its 
favour is the Congress of Orientalists which met 
in London during the ‘recess, and contributed to 
our knowledge of the primeval languages, and 
incidentally of the peoples by whom they were 

ken ; discussed highly interesting questions in 

ilology, and agreed on plans of research for the 
—— It is impossible to read the reports of 
their meetings and not feel that they have a very 
hopeful prospect before them. It is something 
to have given a clearer definition to the terms 
Semitic, Hamitic, and Turanian, as applied to the 
old languages of the East, than they before pos- 
sessed ; and to have divested them of some of their 
vagueness, and to have assured means of testing 
interpretations and translations of archaic writings 
and inscriptions, is a great gain, and a tee 
for accuracy. But Sir Henry Rawlinson, in his 
address to the Semitic Section, took occasion to 
warn the English students of cuneiform literature 
against the ‘sensational’ branch of the inquiry ; 
and urged upon them to take up the ‘ practical,’ 
and in future ‘to accompany the translation of 
every sentence with its grammatical and etymo- 
logical analysis, especial care being taken to com- 
pare the corresponding roots and inflections in 

the cognate languages, not at random or from a 
fancied resemblance of sound, but according to the 
established rules of euphony and grammatical 
change.’ If this warning and recommendation be 
attended to, English students of cuneiform liter- 
ature will not be so far behind their contem- 
poraries on the continent as they are at present. 

The annual meeting of the Social Science 

Congress has been held in Glasgow, and, as usual, 
many questions of more or less importance were 
discussed, including law, education, and sanitary 
matters. Under these heads, certain subjects claim 
attention—‘Is it desirable that the verdicts of 
juries should be unanimous?’ ‘How far may Courts 
of Arbitration be resorted to as a means of settlin 
the disputes of nations?’ ‘What is the best metho 
of extending the benefits of academical endow- 
ments in England and Scotland respectively ?” 
‘In what way, and at what stage, can technical 
instruction be best introduced into our national 
system of education?’ ‘ What are the best methods 
of sewering towns, and of — of the organic 
tefuse ?’? ‘In what way can healthy dwellings for 
working men be erected, in lieu of those removed 
for the purpose of carrying out sanitary or muni- 
cipal improvements?’ Taking these as specimens, 
we may infer that most of the questions brought 
before the congress are such as press for solution. 
Some of them are of a kind to solve themselves ; 
and the one regarding healthy dwellings is perhaps 
solved by what has been done on the Shaftesbury 
Estate. In any case, good may be done by keeping 
a question alive, and if only for this, and the 
promotion of friendly intercourse and hospitality, 
the annual gatherings are worth keeping up. 


The news that the long-buried Austrian polar 
expedition had returned in safety, has been re- 
ceived everywhere with great gladness, and the 
two leaders, Lieutenant Payer and Lieutenant 
Weyprecht, find themselves famous. In June 
1872, the Tegethoff and her party of twenty-four 
sailed from Bremerhaven, to seek, in the first 
—_ a north-easterly passage to the coast of 

iberia. It was on a sledge-journey from that 
coast in 1823, that Admiral von Wrangell dis- 
covered the open polar sea. The season was un- 
——— and in September, only three months 
rom the date of her sailing, the Tegethoff was 
frozen in on the coast of Nova Zemlia, and was 
never afterwards extricated. The usual conse- 
quences followed : pressure and upheaval by the 
ice threatening instant destruction; but the brave 
crew were not daunted; observations were regu- 
larly taken in astronomy, meteorology, and mag- 
netism. The aurora was also observed, at times 
with magnificent effects, and with indications of 
magnetic influence. The ship drifted with the 
ice, and in October 1873, had reached seventy-nine 
degrees fifty-one minutes north latitude, and fifty- 
eight degrees fifty-six minutes west longitude, 
where she was eventually abandoned. In the pre- 
vious August, high land was discovered in the 
north, and was afterwards visited by sledge-parties. 
Some portion was named after the Emperor Franz 
Josef; and another after his son, the Crown Prince 
Rudolf. From their farthest point, they saw a 
headland which they named Cape Wien (Vienna), 
in eighty-three degrees, the most northerly land 
yet discovered. Great risks and privations were 
encountered by the travelling parties, but they all 
got back to the ship ; and in March last, in boats 
and sledges, they made their way towards the 
mainland, reached open water, fell in with Rus- 
sian fishermen, and at the beginning of September, 
were landed at Vardoe, in Norway. Of the whole 
number, one only died. In some respects, their 
adventures remind us of stout-hearted Barentz 
and his half-score of hardy Dutchmen, who, at the 
close of the sixteenth century, encountered incred- 
ible hardships in the same latitudes. 

Where the honey, there the bees, is an old pro- 
verb to which, in these days, the fit pendant may 
be: Where the coal, there the power. Political 
economists are now pretty well agreed that the 
supremacy of one nation over another depends on 
the extent of its deposits of coal. If this be true, 
nature must have intended that the supremacy 
should pass from one to the other, for monopoly of 
the useful mineral is nowhere to be found. It 
has, indeed, been suggested that England should 
seize China, where oo exists in prodigious quan- 
tities, and thus secure power for thousands of 
generations to come. But the answer to this is, 
that power is not the only thing worth living for, 
and that, as has been shewn more than once in 
these columns, England has as much coal within 
her own empire as the thousands of generations 
are likely to require. 

Russia is now proved to possess a coal-field 
roughly estimated at thirty thousand square miles 
in extent, lying in the territory of the Cossacks of 
the Don. Good house-coal and steam-coal can 
there be got at a moderate depth, and ifthe Russian 
government would send it to the ports on the sea 
of Azoff, a good market for it would be found in 
all the ports of the East frequented by steamships. 
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It is worth notice, too, that within the past two 

ears, good bituminous coal has been found near 
Tasscrest, in North Tyrol. If the Tyrolese are 
really in earnest in seeking to retard the destruc- 
tion of their forests, they will plant young trees, 
and cease to chop for thirty years, and meanwhile 
dig out their coal with activity. 

An application of the sand-blast to scientific 
purposes has been made, which will greatly 
interest microscopists: it is, the hollowing out 
of cells in plates of glass for objects to be examined 
with the microscope. In a hollow one-fifth of an 
inch deep, a whole insect, or part of insect, can be 
mounted in balsam much more perfectly than in 
any other way, and any number of such hollows 
can easily be produced by a very slender blast of 
sand, e hollow is of course somewhat rough, 
like ground glass; but, as Mr Hailes says in a 
communication to the Quekett Microscopical Club, 
‘this is only an apparent disadvantage. The 
refractive index of the balsam is so nearly that of 

lass, that it causes the granulation entirely to 
isappear.... For dry or opaque objects, no prepara- 
tion is necessary, the ground-glass bottom of the 
cell making a soft and agreeable background for 
the object.’ Another advantage in the use of these 
cells is, that the insects need not be flattened before 
mounting, and will therefore present themselves 
to the observer’s eye without distortion or loss of 
structure. Glass slides with sunk cells, as here 
described, can be obtained of Mr C. Baker of Hig 
Holborn. 

Flint and other crystalline substances have been 
subjected of late to keen examination under the 
microscope, with a view to discover their structure. 
As rds flint, the former conclusion is confirmed, 
that flints are silicified sponges. Other allied sub- 
stances also exhibit organic structure : among them 
is iron pyrites. Mr Hawkins Johnson, who made 
the investigation, remarks that he was ‘almost 
startled when he found that the well-known nodules 
of iron pyrites, so common in the chalk, and often 
known as thunderbolts, are not only of organic 
origin, but that the organic structure is still pres- 
ent in these masses, merely waiting to be un- 
covered.’ 

In an address delivered at Melbourne by the 
President of the Royal Society of Victoria, a word 
of warning against the waste of the forests is 
uttered. A few years ago, the colonists would 
have ridiculed the notion that the forests could be 
exhausted ; but now, as the speaker said, ‘ the bad 
effects of the indiscriminate stripping of the moun- 
tain-ranges are becoming visible.’ And he points 
out, that unless the timber be replaced by planting, 
the climate will suffer. With the example of Italy 
before their eyes, the Australians would indeed be 
blamable if they exposed their country to the 
like disasters. Perhaps they are aware of this, for 
they have a government botanist, who, as we are 
informed, is introducing and rearing large numbers 
of forest trees, which will not only replace the 
waste, but prove useful in themselves as wood or 
bark. Among them are the cork oak, the red 
cedar, the hickory, and varieties of fir; and these 
may be expected to flourish, when the eucalyptus, 
the mimosa, and other comparatively useless trees, 
shall have disappeared. 

Besides exporting meat in large quantities as 
food, Australia converts waste flesh and offal into 
good manure by a quick process. The conversion 


is effected by oil of vitriol, which, as readers are 
aware, is a highly energetic acid. The offal, the 
bones, whole carcases even, when treated with oil 
of vitriol at a high temperature, are speedily con- 
verted into a fertiliser that meets with a ready 
sale. Three hours, we are informed, suffice for the 
operation, and, at the same time, the separation of 
the tallow. 

Of late years, steam-power has been employed to 
load and unload large ships ; the steam is conveyed 
in pipes to different parts of the vessel, and does 
its work in a wasteful and noisy way. It has been 
shewn in a paper, read before the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, that water-power is much better 
suited for the purpose than steam-power ; that 
loading and unloading, hoisting the anchor or 
sails, warping the ship into dock, steering, stoking, 
discharging ashes, and so forth, can all be done 
quickly and quietly with a proper hydraulic appa- 
ratus, The power is supplied from an accumulator, 
into which water is forced from the engine-room, 
and is thence led in small pipes to the working 
apparatus. With this the engines of a ship may 
be reversed in three seconds; a large ship can be 
steered by a boy ; and in a vessel of three thousand 
tons, the rudder can be put over from midships to 
hard a port or starboard in sixteen seconds ; in 
unloading, four ropes running one hundred and 
eighty-seven feet per minute, can be worked from 
one hatchway, and without noise. With such 
capabilities as these, the hydraulic machinery can 
hardly fail to be brought into use at all our principal 
trading ports. 


HOPELESSNESS. 


Lon wandering with the woe within me hushed, 
No whit the less my sorrow stings and smarts, 

For the keen feeling, the keen sense, is crushed 
Into my heart of hearts. 


My sky of life is all with clouds o’erdrawn, 

And night draws round me now that day is gone— 
A night no wakening, dusk-dispelling dawn 

Will ever rise upon. 


Hope’s luminous fingers I no longer see, 
Pointing me where to go with guidance kind, 
Doomed evermore to roam despairingly, 
And aimless as the wind. 


Alas for me, poor me, whose scalding tears, 
Wept inwardly, burn to my bosom’s core ! 
Whom life can reach with aught that life endears 
No more, ah, never more ! 
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